INTUITIVE AND ABSTRACTIVE KNOWLEDGE: 
FROM DUNS SCOTUS TO JOHN CALVIN 


Rev. THOMAS F. TorrRANCE 


My concern in this lecture is not to investigate the whole 
theory of knowledge proposed by John of Duns but to direct atten- 
tion to certain features in his conception of intuitive and abstracti- 
ve knowledge which helped to create ferment and introduce the 
change that eventually came to fruition in the sixteenth century. 
For this purpose I would like to add some comments on this con- 
ception in the light of certain reactions to it in the thought of 
William of Occam and of John Major leading up to the teaching of 
John Calvin. 

The general position of Duns Scotus can be fixed, on the one 
hand, by his rejection of St. Augustine’s doctrine of the special 
illumination of the human intellect by the uncreated light of God, 
and, on the other hand, by his rejection of St. Thomas’ speculative 
theology elaborated from sense-experience'. His stand against 
both of these positions was taken in the interest of the objectivity 
of our knowledge. Over against the notion of a divine light in the 
mind, Duns held that in His knowing of things God confers upon 
them an intelligibility in themselves (esse intelligibile) which 
shines forth and moves the intellect to apprehend them and on 
the ground of which the intellect may derive rational notions 
from them?, And over against the view that the intellect knows 
Singular things only indirectly through the universals it abstracts 
from them, Duns held that it knows them directly and not merely 
through reflexion on the phantasm, that is, without intervening 
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images - in any case, he argued, it is impossible to abstr 
sals from singulars without previous knowledge of the 
The effect of this was to throw the main weight in his thes 
of knowledge upon intuitive apprehension of a thing in its Ra 
and evident existence and according to its distinctive nature which 
gives it its reality (ultima realilas entis) and its separate existence 
(per se existens), 1.€, entitas individuans, proprietas individu; 
haecceitas, as he variously spoke of it*. Thus while Duns agreed 
with Aquinas in holding that our actual knowledge starts from 
sense-experience and not innate ideas, and in holding that scientj- 
fic knowledge is concerned with the process of abstracting and 
considering universals, he concentrated upon the concrete and 
specific existence of singular things in their individuations where 
he claimed their essence was to be found and the objective refe. 
rence for our universal concepts was rooted *. That is to say, he 
made intuitive knowledge primary, and abstractive knowledge se- 
condary, for while abstractive knowledge is of some essence pre- 
scinded from the existence of a thing and not of the thing itself, 
intuitive knowledge is the direct knowledge of an actually existent 
object in its completeness apprehended as it is in itself (sicut est 
in se), as something intelligible in itself (per se intelligibile) and 
therefore in accordance with its rational mode of being (ratio 
entis)*. Compared to this abstractive knowledge is imperfect: 


Act univer, 
Singulars) 


«Omnis intellectio abstractiva et non-intuitiva est aliquo modo im- 
perfecta; cognitio autem intuitiva est obiecti ut obiectum est praesens 
in exsistentia actuali» 7, 

This naturally gives a very important place in our knowledge 
to contingent propositions dealing with events in the external 
world and to their order, in which we express our basic contact 
with real things *. They embody concepts of the first intention 
(intentio prima) with a direct reference to a really existent entity 
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or to some real aspect of a thing that is (ens in se), and not just 
concepts of the second intention (intentio secunda) which ia 
for some entity that exists only in the understanding (ens rationi ) 
considering it without objective reference to any actuality be on 
it’, Hence, according to Duns, the Primary natural object = the 
intellect is not the essence or quiddity of a thing as such, abstrac. 
ted from its existence, but being («ens est primum obiectum in- 
tellectus nostri»), whether it be material or spiritual, not this 
or that being, but being as such («primum obiectum intellectus 
nostri naturale est ens in quantum ens») 1! Every concept we have 
of things, material or immaterial, carries with it an epistemological 
relation to being itself 2, 

On the other hand, when we ask how we form our idea of 
being, Duns admits that we have considerable difficulty, for our 
intuitive apprehension of things is vague and confused and we 
have to rely upon abstractive processes. We cannot blame the things 
themselves for this, any more than we can blame the sun if we 
cannot see properly, for the things remain intelligible in themsel- 
ves; rather is it we who suffer from weakness and imperfection in 
our understanding owing to sin which has introduced an element 
of refraction between our intellect and its primary adequate 
object *. Hence in our present condition we have to subject our 
first intentiones of simple things to discursive treatment. It is then 
the business of scientia to organise the formal distinctions we de- 
tive from our experience of things and their positive intelligible 
Properties, and to develop our understanding of their relations 
and implications in conceptions of the second intention that are 
necessarily true independent of the sense-experience that first gave 
Occasion for them™. That is to say, we compound our terms in 
such a way that the intellect can immediately assent to the complex 
Proposition as self-evidently true like a first principle. In this ne 
we may reach valid ideas above the illusions of sense-experience 
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and the imperfect intuitions of the mind, ideas that rem 
even when the objects of our experience and intuition No | 
remain present or existent ®. At first sight it might she ao 
what Duns is doing here is to redact the truth of things and Po 
refore all signification to the veritas compositionis, as jf the truth 
of first principles could be resolved without remainder into th 
intrinsic truth of the propositions expressing them, that is, ae 
the relations of the terms to one another and to the Propositions 
in which they are validly combined *. This would, however, be in 
contradiction to the contention that ens in quantum ens is the 
natural adequate object of the intellect and that intuitive knowledge 
is primary. What he surely means is that the complex depends for 
its truth ultimately upon a reference beyond itself to being and 
therefore does not depend completely upon its own intrinsic con- 
sistency. That is to say, the intellect would assent to a complex of 
terms or propositions as true, and not only as formally or logi- 
cally valid, provided that it contained at least one first intention 
or basic proposition that was immediately self-evident to the 
intuitive apprehension. 

All this implies that there is more in the concept of being 
than we can derive abstractively and logically. Being itself is ul- 
timately indefinable”; it is not fully accessible to formalisation 
in logical terms, while science by its abstractive nature treats only 
of passiones entis, not of ens itself *. As I understand it, this is 
the real significance of Duns’ much debated notion of the univocity 
of being, which holds good only when we speak logically, in formal 
terms of the second intention, and not when we speak metaphy- 
sically*. When in logic we organise our statements consistently 
on the same level we are treating our concepts in abstraction from 
their ontological reference and therefore within the same generic 
formalisms where univocity obtains, but when we think metaphy- 
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sically we think naturally, or in accordance with the nat f 
being, where God and the creature are utterly diverse ” oon: : 
creatura in nullo genere sunt». What Duns Scotus is sa ai rs 
fore, is that we cannot logicalise the relation between a 4 ical 
formalisation of the concept of being and being itself ; hau 
redacting the truth of being to the truth of statement: Boat a 
the inherent impossibility of this) this would mean Tat tae 
of God could be reduced completely to logical and linguistic at 
whereas our knowledge of the divine Being cannot be exhausted 
by logical or univocal formalisations?!. The upshot of this is to 
show that abstractive knowledge is limited and imperfect, and that 
logical thinking has a boundary beyond which it eatint ge while 
it is in objective reference to being beyond that boundary that 
authentic knowledge (intelligere proprie) is grounded ”. 

Now since the intellect, metaphysically speaking, has being for 
its primary object, it is not tied down to determinate objects in 
the sensible world but is capable of an act of knowledge that 
transcends the sensible and reaches up to immaterial realities, yet 
on account of our present state and the punitive justice meted out 
upon our original sin, we are incapable of direct intuitive know- 
ledge of these, even of our own soul“. Theologically speaking, the 
intellect has God for its proper and ultimate object and should be 
capable of an act of knowledge that reaches out to Him, without 
discursive activity, per modum entis™, but it is impeded both by 
its own infirmity and by the exalted nature of the divine object *. 
Abstractively, it is restricted to the knowledge of God as First 
Cause, or rather as First Being, gained obliquely through a consi- 
deration of His effects in the created world”: but this is not to 
be regarded as a knowledge caused by created realities for in that 
€vent we would never be able to rise beyond what was necessarily 
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related to them and could only construe God in accor 
them”, Intuitively, however, the intellect is quite ; 
cognising God naturally in a proper and particular ma 
essentia in se”, 

What precisely does Duns mean by intuitive knowledge in this 
context? As opposed to abstractive knowledge which treats discur- 
sively of an image representing some object, irrespective of whether 
it is present or not or even whether it exists or not, intuitive 
Knowledge is the simple, face to face (facie ad faciem) cognition 
of the essence of a present object in accordance with its actual 
existence and as it is in itself”. His understanding of this is guided 
by what he finds in ‘facial’ vision or sense-perception ®. On that 
analogy he thinks of intuitive cognition as caused in the understan- 
ding (causari in intellectu) from the side of the object through its 
actual existence and presence, so that the understanding has 
necessarily in itself a real and actual relation binding it to the 
object itself («in se necessario habet annexam relationem realem 
et actualem ad ipsum obiectum») *. 

In relating this to knowledge of God, Duns draws two impor- 
tant distinctions, between perfect and imperfect intuition, and 
between a voluntary and a natural object. In perfect intuitive 
knowledge the object is always present and is its own evidence, 
while in imperfect intuitive knowledge the object may be remem- 
bered or anticipated, but without immediate evidence from the 
side of the object ®. If intuitive cognition were applicable to the 
kind of knowledge of God we have in our present pilgrim state, 
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it could be only of the imperfect kind, without the immediate, evi- 
dent presence of the object. On the other hand, there are two 
kinds of objects giving rise to knowledge in the human understan- 
ding, a natural object and a voluntary or supernatural object *, In 
the case of the natural object the mind of man knows it neces- 
sarily by the mode of casuality, but God is not present to us 
or known by us in that way. In the case of a voluntary or super- 
natural object the mind of man can come to knowledge of it only 
through its willed activity in making itself known and not through 
any natural relation of the mind to it. This is the only way in which 
we can know God, as a voluntary and not as a natural object *, 
That is to say, man’s knowledge is contingent upon the divine 
Will, so that when man knows God a moment of the will is invol- 
ved both on the part of God and on the part of man - thus know- 
ledge involves, ‘as St. Augustine indicated, a mutual relation 
between the knower and the object known *. However, when 
within this relationship the mind of man encounters the reality 
of God in His self-manifestation it cannot withhold its assent to 
the truths which it apprehends ”. The will and the mind both have 
their proper functions to perform in the act of knowledge *, but 
Once the object is presented to the mind in the divine manifesta- 
tion the mind is compelled to think in accordance with it in the 
Same way as in the knowledge of a natural object *. In knowing 
God, therefore, we do not have to know Him in the same way in 
Which we have to know natural objects when we know them, but 
we do come under the compelling claims of His ae ware 
avert acknowledgment of it when He reveals Himself A ee . 
May err but even in error there is an inescapable acknowledg 
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kind of relation which this involves for fia 


Now the 
knowledge of God is determined by the nature of th 


object as wel 


n in his 
tas by the mode in which that object js tte 
to his knowledge. In the thought of Duns Scotus it is the sa 
and the mode of the Being of God as personal that is all-important 
here. It will be sullicient to recall his criticism and correction 7 
the Bocthian notion of persona in which Duns followed UD the 
teaching of Richard of St. Victor ® The difficulty with the Boethian 
notion was that it was logically derived through abstraction of es. 
sence from existence; it presented to Duns the same problem as 
that in the logicalisation of the concept of being. Thus for Duns 
the proper notion of the person, derived from reflection upon the 
Holy Trinity“, is at once a relational and an ontological notion, 
for the relationship is not just a determination of our understan- 
ding (aliqua relatio rationis) but an inherent and ontological de- 
termination of personal existence ®. Logico-abstractive acts of 
knowledge are unable to reach this, and so prevent us from kno- 
wing God in accordance with His own personal mode of Being® - 
hence we have to speak of knowledge of God as personal Being 
in some form of intuitive knowledge, if only in the imperfect 
kind *. 

Now this involves some difficulty within the orbit of Duns’ 
thought, especially when we ask how in these circumstances there 
can be any form of certain, and therefore of scientific, knowledge 
in theology. Duns admits that on the one hand true knowledge of 
God must be in accordance with the nature and mode of His Being 
as Personal and therefore involve a real and actual relation (relatio 
realis et actualis) to Him as its proper object, but on the other 
jecemagis ene that we cannot have an intuitive at 

ctually present object, immediately and evide 
grounded upon it, for that would take us beyond the condition ° 
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Sciendum quod quinque sunt gradus cognitionis de D j 
at prema est intuitiva, quam semper habuit de essentia diving, Baten 
ratione deitatis. Secunda est cognitio de obiecto non intutive cognito 
sed distincte cognito per aliquod repraesentativum subiecti. Tertia, quae 
est obiecti non praesentis intellectui, nec in se, nec in alio repraesenta- 
tivo, sed immediate creataa Deo, quae non subest actui voluntatis quae 
tamen non est evidens ex obiecto. Quarta cognitio est illa quae opitu- 
latur piis et defenditur contra impi1os ut cum Litterae sensus cognosci- 
tur, et unus locus Litterae per aliam exponitur, et persuasiones addu- 
cuntur, et contra impios defenditur. Quintus gradus est simplicium, 
cuius cognitionis certitudo subest actui voluntatis, et haec cognitio est 
habita per fidem» *, 

It is the first of these that is all-important, the primary and 
supreme level of intuitive knowledge which God has of Himself 
in which He is His own completely adequate and proportionate 
Object. It is from this that everything else derives and upon this 
that ultimately all the different levels of theological knowledge 
depend, for as their primary object it contains in itself all the 
truths and is the evidence for all true theological propositions. 
Duns speaks of this supreme level of knowledge in God as theolo- 
gia in se, the pure science of theology as it is in God, which he 
contrasts with theologia in nobis, or such knowledge as our under- 
standing can have of that object ”. win ccc ; 

In us theology is an imperfect science, at least if a is 
thought of more geometrico all on one logical level, for 5 a 
does not involve the evidence, necessity and ona As 
"quired for a strict science in this sense. Nostra th a meee 
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activity is in place in which we clarify our apprchension of the obj 
in a complex of consistent and necessary relations which teh. 
valid, independent of our changing experience in this ae 
other words, theology regarded as a science is not complete In 
consistent in itself, but does have completion and rig i 
through relation to the higher level of knowledge in God, Régirdel 
in this way theology is called by Duns a scientia practica4 not 
simply because it is some sort of applied science concerned mainly 
with faith, hope, and love, but because it functions in a series of 
gradus cognitionis de Deo in which every lower leve] is directed 
to its supreme end (ultimus finis) ® in God and His knowledge of 
Himself, and so is concerned more with intellectus principiorum 
than with intellectus conclusionum*'. Scientia practica means that 
theologia in nobis serves and tends towards theologia in se, in Deo, 
It is directive and ostensive toward that end. 

Now when we ask how these levels of theological knowledge 
are related, we have to return to the fact that God makes Himself 
the voluntary or supernatural object of our knowledge through an 
act of condescension in which He manifests Himself to us. God 
comes to us as one who stands over against us in His incommu- 
nicable personal Being but who wills to reveal Himself to us, while 
we on our part are placed in a position where obedience is re- 
quired of us, i.e. a movement of will and understanding in which 
we submit our minds to His Truth and come under the compul- 
sion of that which God is. God is here volens et agens in His rela- 
tion to us and that results on our part in an aptitudo obedientiae 
ad dependendum per actionem agentis supernaturalis ®. It is within 
this experience and knowledge that theology is a scientia practica, 
or sapientia ®, 

If we ask further how God makes Himself known to us and 
makes Himself the object of our knowledge, Duns answers that, 
“. addition to revealing Himself to us obliquely through His © 
fects in the created world, God reveals Himself to us in the oly 
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re as He who only can name Himself and reveal Himself 


hes Moreover God infuses into us inclination and faith toward 
= He draws an interesting distinction here between fides infusa 
aad fides acquisita, both of which are necessary, if we are to 
weceiVe and assent to the truth of His revelation 3, It js through 
the hearing of faith that theology acquires its proper material 
content upon which it can then set to work in a scientific manner *: 


«gitur theologia nostra de facto non est nisi de his quae continen- 
tur in Scriptura, et de his quae possunt elici ex eis», 

So far we have been considering the notion of intuitive and 
abstractive knowledge in the thought of Duns himself, but now 
I would like to offer some comments upon it in the light of later 
thought which helps us to discern its strength and its weakness. 

In the hands of William of Occam intuitive and abstractive 
knowledge became sharply divided through his logical distinction 
between significative meaning and suppositional meaning. This 
had a good effect in enhancing the status of contingent propositions 
but a bad effect in forcing a cleavage between faith and reason. 
Like Duns Scotus, Occam emphasised the reality of singulars 
and rejected the distinction between essence and existence, but 
In rejecting the notion of ‘images in the middle’ (the fictitious 
Species repraesentantes) he advanced to a more empirical realism, 
at least on one side of his thought. Intuitive knowledge, he held, is 
the immediate awareness of an object caused by that object and 
not by another, knowledge by which it can be known whether it 
fists or not and in which the mind cannot fail to attain truth 
— it is obstructed. It arises out of our immediate experience 
°F teality and is the ground for all evident knowledge. Thus state- 
ments of scientia realis are held to be evidenced when they are 
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grounded upon statements that things are as in fact they are ee 
ted to be. When we find that this forced Occam to look in aa 
and even in time for the kind of order in contingent events need 
by Duns, we realise the important part that was taken in the ad. 
vance toward modern empirical science by the demand of Duns 
that we must know things in their actual existence and in accor. 
dance with their distinctive natures. 

We may express the importance of this in another way, by 
recalling the basic questions in mediaeval scientific inquiry: quid 
sit, an sit, and quale sit in that order. In the radical change of 
approach from Aquinas to Duns there appears a tendency to make 
quale sit primary, but when that is put first before quid sit 
it becomes a very different question, and is indeed the new kind 
of question which had to be asked for a posteriori empirical scien- 
ce to arise, the guestion as to actuality, namely, ‘What have we 
here’? Duns himself was not able to break free from the mediaeval 
ordo guaestionis, while Occam obstructed himself through a fatal 
clement of subjectivity that damaged his appreciation of scientia 
ryealis. 

Occam understood first intentions as events in the soul that 
occur by way of response to the external world, and held that we 
have a clearer knowledge and a greater certainty regarding them 
than the external facts they signify. Second intentions are not 
events in the soul but are terms suppositing for first intentions, 
and as such involve a deliberate suspension of their significative 
function, that is, an ‘intentional inexistence’ of things. Second 
intentions are thus merely linguistic and logical facts that ar 
meanings ul only when conjoined with others through the mind's 
ran aH seal and logical complexes, or ‘fabrications 
eens Ai pre paar through this lerminist logic cae ee 
Ga ne ees rr lo the abstractive realin, an place 
inch ike pooner we inguistic, for all dialectic af eee pro- 
a ae : inca 0 proposition and terms (mec iat pee 
for it led Occum ee AA lerminis, This had far-reaching ae 
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not as it is in itself but through abstract 
through a species abstracted from othe 
knowledge does not import evidence. 9 
known intuitively or evidently, He canno 
evident way. But Occam also held that 
intuitive perception of something that does not exist or no longer 
exists like a ‘dead’ star; thus God is able to give us intuiti 
knowledge of something that has no existence and to rs 
abstractive knowledge without any prior intuitive eae rie 
is the only kind of knowledge of God accessible to the homo pietor 
Now this had the effect of throwing faith and theology back apes 
certain revealed truths which God has provided for us by His 
absolute power, and upon certain creditive ideas that are providen- 
tially lodged in the tradition of the Church, that is, truths and 
ideas known apart from their real and rational ground - hence the 
only way in which faith and reason can be linked together is 
through the highly formalistic sciences of grammar and terminist 
logic. This was the root of the reactionary and authoritarian fi- 
deism that developed from the fifteenth into the sixteenth century. 

In the light of this development we can see the immense im- 
portance of the way in which Duns Scotus worked out the relation 
between knowledge and being, and of his healthy awareness of the 
limitation of logical formalisation in the face of being. On the 
other hand, however, it reveals the menacing danger that lurks in 
the notion that we can have no intuitive evident knowledge of God 
in this present life. e. 

We turn now to John Major who held Duns Scotus in the 
highest esteem, as the most distinguished former pupil of ag 
school at Haddington, and whom he sought to follow. Ae oe 
being a nominalist, Major made an extensive study z sec 
Holcot, Buridan, Godham, and others of that kind, in a se 
their critical tools to establish a realist position like that 0 : 
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according the Major, who stood closer to Anselm th 
of creatures with God in heaven is to be described ns a Convers, 
bo. Major’s view here seems to have been ie st in vey. 
study of John Reuchlin’s little book De Verbo Mirifico by his 
was commissioned along with others by the Univesity cee 
examine Reuchlin’s works. At any rate Major advocated ate 
of intuitive auditive knowledge (intuitio auditiva or wits ei, 
: 10 intuj. 
tiva), and held that a great deal of what we learn is derived thr ui 
hearing rather than seeing. Ough 
This was a very significant moment in the history of thought 
for it put a question to the way in which intuitive knowledge had 
been conceived on the analogy of vision. From this point of view 
it is possible to see that it was the primacy of vision that dictated 
the form of the question quid sit and the method of answering it 
through the abstraction of form. The visual mode of knowledge 
lends itself easily to abstraction of forms and patterns from 
objects, which can be considered independently of the objects 
and which are accessible to continual and permanent thought even 
when no empirical evidence for the objects remains. In the eyes of 
Duns Scotus, as we saw, this belonged to the essential nature 
of scientific activity, for forms of this kind can be organised and 
the implications of their intrinsic relations drawn out in such a 
way that the mind can be lifted up to necessary and infallible 
truths. But it was this that tied him down to the primacy of quid 
sit and prevented him from breaking through into the new kind of 
question that was needed, and it was the paradigm of visual 
knowledge that lay behind that. However, John Major showed that 
once we break through the exclusiveness of vision as the criterion 
of knowledge, an intuitive apprehension of God in accordance W! 
His nature as Word is not only possible but compelling. Major 
himself could not break free altogether from abstractive processes 
of this sort, and declined to construe the kind of intuitive know" 
ledge we have of God as a form of recognition or acknowleds? 
ment (agnitio) of rational content directly apprehended fro 
God’s Word. - who 
This step was taken by John Major’s pupil, John eee St. 
related it also to the teaching of Duns Scotus and Richard ” z: 
Victor on the nature of the person in God and in ourselves; ee is 
Calvin learned through the teaching of Major himself. But * 
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when We ask our final question, What of intuitive evident know- 
ledge of God? that we see the real advance of Calvin's thought over 
that of Major and Duns, namely, in the way in which he related 
auditive knowledge of God through His Word to the immediate 
and actual presence of the divine Being in His Holy Spirit. The 
Spirit is not an emanation from God in which He is not personally 
and actually present, but God in His own ultimate majesty and 
being confronting man in His modus essendi as Spirit and there- 
fore invisibly, and making Himself in the Word the immediate 
and evident object of man’s intuitive knowledge. Through the 
Spirit it is the prima Veritas in His personal Being whom we meet 
and hear in the Word, Deus loquens in persona. The testimonium 
internum Spiritus Sancti is not therefore some inner word in 
the soul of man, but what St. Anselm called the intima locutio 
apud summam Substantiam, wich God makes us to hear in His 
Word and in hearing which we are given intuitive evident know- 
ledge of God. This required, on the principles which Duns Scotus 
had laid down, a mode of inquiring appropriate to its nature, and 
so Calvin took the final explicit step of making the primary que- 
stion in theological knowledge, Qualis sit, in which we start with 
actuality and not with abstract essence and possibility. But when 
he took that step modern positive theology was born. 


20. 
De doctrina foannis Duns Scoti - Vol. IV 


